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NOTE FROM THE DIRECTOR, FBIS: 

Forty years ago, the U.S. Government inaugurated a new 
service to monitor foreign public broadcasts. A few years later 
a Similar group was established to exploit the foreign press. 
From the merger of these organizations evolved the present -day 
FBIS. Our constant goal throughout has been to provide our readers 
with rapid, accurate, and comprehensive reporting from the public 
media worldwide. 


On behalf of all of us in FBIS I wish to express appreciation 


to our readers who have guided our efforts throughout the years. 
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TRADE WITH INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 


ENERGY TO CONTINUE DOMINANT IN FINNISH-USSR TRADE 
LD191553 Helsinki HUFPVUDSTADSBLADET in Swedish 10 Dec 80 p 17 


{[Unattributed report: “Trade with Soviet Union to Increase to 24.4 Billion Markkaa 
Next Year") 


[Text] In Moscow on Tuesday [9 December] Pinland and the Soviet Union ratified 
the contents of next year's trade protocol. According to the protocol the value 
of next year's trade wil! rise to over R4.2 billion--around 24.4 billion markkaa. 
This year the value of trade is expected to amount to R3.8 billion roubles, around 
22 billion markkaa. 


The trade agreement will in practice take effect from the beginning of next year. 
The agreement will be signed in Moscow in January in connection with the mixed 
Finnish-Soviet economic commission's meeting. 


The trade agreement, which is the first in the framework agreement period 1981-1985, 
shows a slight profit for Finland. Trade experts consider that the large deficit 
which arose last year as a result of the steep energy price rises could be a mere 
memory next year. 


The energy price rises have greatly increased the value of the trade between Finland 
and the Soviet Union. The total value of trade in the 5-year period now coming to 
an end will be more than Ri2 billion, instead of the &Y billion estimated at the 
beginning of the period. 


During the 5-year period now beginning all advance estimates should be exceeded. 
In the long-term agreement a total of R12 billion was estimated, while the frame- 
work agreement mentions R14 billion. According to the most recent estimate the 
value of the framework agreement for 1981-1985 could even be 20 billion markkaa 
[as published]. 


Since the agreement covers reciprocal trade there have been attempts to correct 
the imbalance brought about by oil price rises through supplementary agreements. 
If no large price increases occur in the immediate future reciprocal trade should 
be in balance by the end of next year. 


For Finland the trade has meant the chance to pay for even bigger energy imports 
from the Soviet Union by exports in the future. The new trade protocol shows this 
clearly in noticeable increases in the most important quotas. 
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Next year Finland will export goods worth at least 11.3 billion markkaa to the 
Soviet Union, while imports will be worth at least 11.9 billion markkaa. 


When the estimated net effect «i the export of services, chiefly the export of 
projects to the Soviet Union, are added to thie we can expect a total trade exchange 
worth 24.4 billion markkaa according to the Foreign Ministry. 


The protocol's total contents were not revealed on Tuesday, merely the total value 
of a few types of goods. Finland's imports from the Soviet Union next year will 
continue on the same basis as those for this year, which means that energy imports 
will continue to be dominant. According to the Foreign Ministry, energy imports 
will be similar to those of this year. 


This year's trade protocol contained a crude oil import quota of 7 million tons, 

a diesel oil import quota of 1.5-2 million tons and a quota for heavy fuel oil of 
1.5 million tons. The quota for natural gas was 1,050 million cubic meters. 

Finland also imports coal, coke, electricity and nuclear fuel from the Soviet Union. 


In the new framework agreement the crude oil quota is 7-7.5 million tons per year 
to begin with, but rises from 1984 to 7.5-8 million tons per year. This means 
that crude oil imports will show 4 marked increase as early as next year. 


For natural gas a quota of 1.4 billion cubic meters has been agreed on, but the 
possibility has also been accepted that the quota may be overstepped in 1983-1985. 


The import of plant and machinery from the Soviet Union will continue to the same 
extent as in the pasi. 


The metal industry's exports next year will rise to a pretty high level. The value 
of the metal industry's exports next year will exceed 5 billion markkaa, which 
represents 46 percent of Finland's total exports to the Soviet Union. 


Finland will export plant and machinery worth around 2.5 billion markkaa, while 
the value of the shipbuilding industry's exports will be 2.1 billion markkaa. 


The forestry industry accounts for around one quarter of Finland's exports to the 
Soviet Union. The export of consumer goods will be somewhat greater than normal 
next year. Shoes, ready-made garments and knitted garments are the largest groups 
within consumer goods exports, which next year will amount to around 1.2 billion 
markkaa. 


CSO: 1825 











TRADE WITH LDC'S 


EQUITABLE NATURE OF USSR, IRAN ECONOMIC TIES NOTED 
Moscow FOREIGN TRADF in English No 11, 1980 pp 15-18 


[Article by Vladimir Ivanenko, executive secretary of the Soviet part of the 
Standing Soviet-lranian Commission for Economic Cooperation) 


[Text] These principles in economic relations between 


the Soviet Union and Iran were laid down by 
Lenin, the founder of the Soviet State. Soviet-Ira- 
nian economic relations have more than a 60-year 
record. They took shape after the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, when the y Soviet Re- 
public proclaimed a radically new policy in inter. 
state relations—a policy based on the recognition 
of the equality of all peoples, the t of oppres- 
sed — to self-determination and independen: 
economic and social development, the principles of 
mutual respect for sovereignty. 


When the Soviet power commenced developing 
relations with Iran, it tore up the tsarist Russia’s 
inequitable treaties s behind the back of the 
Iranian people and infringing upon their interests. 
One of the Soviet Government's first documents— 
the address “To All Working Moslems of Russia 
and the East” of November 20, 1917, stated that 
the treaty on the division of Persia was declared 
null and void. 


Economic cooperation between the USSR and 
Iran dates back to the early 1920s, when our coun- 
rvs potentialities were very limited. Although the 
Soviet Russia was itself experiencing great econo- 
mic difficulties, numerous enterprises ,and oil, fish- 
ing and other concessions formerly belonging to the 
tsarist Russia were handed over freely and without 
compensation to the Iranian people. 


A highly characteristic feature of the economic 
relations between the two neighbouring countries 
is that the Soviet Union has never sought mono- 
poly concessions or superprofits in Iran, and has 














never attached any political strings to the economic 
and technical aid rendered by it to Iran. 
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Even the mere enumeration <a invol- 
ving Soviet-Iranian cooperation ( their number 
is 147) testifies to the latter's enormous role in 
developing Iran's economy, in strengthening the 


country's export potential and providing the popula- 
tion with employment. 


The largest project of Soviet-Iranian economic 
and technical cooperation happens to be the Isfahan 
iron-and-steel plant with an output of 550,000 tons 
of steel annually. It is the only metal works in 
Iran with a — —— vor build- 
ing of this plant is indisputably a s stage in 
Iran's economic development. For decades Iran was 
compelled to buy literally all kinds of metalware 
—from pins to rails and building reinforcement, in 
other countries. Iran's a ls for help to Western 
monopolies were invariably met by their refusal to 
give ai“ to enable Iran to get rid itself of the neces- 
sity of buying metal articles abroad. The main “ar- 
gument” for the Western countries’ tive atti- 
tude to this idea was that Iran su ly posses- 
sed neither iron ore nor coking coals. Numerous 
expeditions and trips by foreign “experts” in me- 
tallurgy cost the Iranian people many million dol- 
lars, but they did not bring the plans for setting 
up Iran's own metallurgy one step nearer to reali- 
sation. 


The Soviet Union showed understanding for this 
aspiration of Iran. An agreement was signed in 
1966, expressing the USSR’s consent to give econo- 
mic and technical assistance to Iran in building an 
iron-and-steel plant with a raw-material base. Soviet 
geologists furnished assistance in finding coking 
coal and iron ore deposits. 


In March 1968 the cornerstone of the Isfahan 
iron-and-steel plant was laid, and in March 1973 it 
was put into operation. The persistent efforts of 
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Iranian workers making steady progress in hand. 
ling metaliurgical production which is new to them, 
as well as the good will and vast experience of 
their Soviet consultants are behind the fact that 
the plant has attained its design capacities within 
a very short time. Two years after commissioning, 
the plant was operating at full design capacity. 
The plant's produce—beams and reinforcement for 
construction has found a large market in Iran and 
made it possible to cut down significantly the cur- 
rency expenses sustained by Iran due to the im- 
ports of identical products from the capitalist 


countries. 


At present the construction of 
the plant's second stage with a 
capacity of about 2 million tons 
of steel annually is being com- 
pleted to enable Iran to meet its 
requirements for metal products 
to an even greater extent. At the 
same time work is under way to 
expand the plant's coal and raw 
material base by building new 
coal pits, coaldressing plants, 
mines of iron ore and other mi- 
nerals necessary for metallurgical 
production, such as quartzites. 
dulomites, limestone, etc. 


Other pojects either built or 
under construction include a me- 
chanical engineering works in 
Arak, turning out 25,000 tons of 
products a vear; hvdroengineer-. 
ing installations at the Araks, a 
river on the USSR-Iran border 
23 training centres with a capa- 
city of 6.500 places for various 
specialists; 40 grain elevators 
with a total capacity of over 
800,000 tons of grain; a thermal 
power station in Ahwaz of 
1,260,000 kilowaits, the largest in 
Iran's south. 


In realizing their economic and 
technical cooperation, the two 
neighbouring countries are con- 
sistently guided by the principles 
of mutual advantage. Deliveries 
of Soviet equipment to Iran for 


industrial and other projects, as 
wel! as services rendered by So- 
viet organisations in connection 
with technical aid given to [ran 
were paid for by Iranian delive- 
ries of gas and other commodi- 
ties to the USSR. 


This gas, brought to the sur- 
face during oil extraction, had for- 
merly been uselessly burnt up at 
Iran's southern oil-fields. Accor- 
ding to official data, in the 1913- 
1978 period as much as over 
350,000 million cubic metres of 
this valuable raw material were 
burnt up in flares. 


In response to Iran's request, 
the Soviet Union has agreed to 
receive part of Iranian gas as 
payment for the services provid- 
ed by Soviet organisations in con- 
nection with technical aid ren- 
dered to Iran and as reimburse- 
ment of Soviet credits nted 
to Iran. From 1970 to 1979 over 
73,000 million cubic metres of gas 
was supplied from Iran to the 
Soviet Union to be used to meet 
the needs of Soviet Transcauca- 
sian economy. 


The Soviet people have shown 
much sympathy for the antimo- 
narchical and anti-imperialist re- 
volution in Iran. In the period of 
the revolutionary events Soviet 

despite existing 


organisations, 














difficulties, continued to provide 
technical assistance to Iran in 
the construction and maintenan- 
ce of projects. The first —— 
commissioned after the February 
revolution in Iran was the first 
power unit at the Ramin thermal 
power station in Ahwaz (Iran's 
south). This 315,000 kW capacity 
power unit is functioning well a: 
present. About 1,500 million kWh 
of electric power have already 
been produced. Three more power 
units are being built at present. 


With the victory of the anti- 
imperialist revolution in Iran 
there have arisen new conditions 
conducive to the further expan- 
sion of inutually-beneficial balan- 
ced and long-term economic coo- 
— wa between the USSR and 
ran. 


About six months ago the two 
sides agreed to resume the work 
of the Soviet-Iranian Standing 
Commission for Economic Coo- 
peration to discuss at its meet- 
ings some specific problems re- 
lated to the construction and 
maintenance of projects accord- 
ing to existing commitments and 
to agree on new projects for co 
operation in the near future. 


The first meeting of the Com- 
mission following the revolution 
in Iran was held in June 1980 in 
Moscow. 


During the negotiations, which 
took place in constructive busi- 
ness-li atmosphere marked 
by mutual understanding and good 
will, a number of problems of 
mutual! interest were discussed. 


In the first place, organisatio- 
nal problems were dealt with. In 
view of the new conditions 
which have arisen in Iran follow- 
ing the antimonarchical revolu- 
tion, the status of the Soviet-Ira- 
nian Commission was revised 


and approved to _ incorporate 
changes which have taken place 
in the life of Iran. 


Taking account of Iran's pro 
* related to cargo — 
tation, an agreement was reach- 
ed on the resumption of the 
work of the § Sub-com- 
mission for Transport, and the 
time was set for the forthcom- 
ing meeting of this Sub-commis- 

on. 


Transport problems deserve 
specia! mention. The is 
that on account of the bloc 
of Iran being carried out by the 
United States of America and a 
number of other countries, Iran 
is experiencing significant diffi- 
culties in the transportation of 
its export and import 8. 
Therefore, Iran and the Soviet 
Union, two bouring coun- 
tries, have to cooperate in 
solving this problem. 


The Soviet organisations re- 
ported at the Commission's meet- 
—— their readiness to con- 
sider, favourably and within the 
shortest possible time, the ques- 
tions of transportation of both 
Soviet commodities and transit 
cargoes for Iran from Europe and 
other countries. Provisions have 
been made to increase cargo 
transportation by waterways as 
well as by road and rail trans- 
port. The Commission outlined 
certain projects of transport con- 
struction to be jointly carried out 
by Soviet and Iranian organisa- 
tions. 


After the revolution numerous 
foreign specialists whose salaries 
were, on the average, 8-12 times 
higher than those of the Iranian 
specialists of similar qualifica- 
tions, left Iran. This freed the 
country from the back-breaking 
burden of paying fabulous sums 
to foreigners, but there arose the 

















problem of providing national 
qualified personnel for industrial 
and other enterprises. 


——— the Iranian 
side requestec the Commission to 
provide assistance in the training 
of qualified technicians. The So- 
viet organisations agreed to hon- 
our this uest by organising 
vocational-technical traming in 
Iran and by accepting Iranians for 
training in the Soviet Union. Mo- 
reover, the Iranian specialists 
trained with the USSR’s technical 
assistance are expected to replace 
forei in the country, includ- 
ing Soviet specialists at projects 
of Soviet-Iranian economic coo- 
peracion. 


In this connection it is to be 
emphasized that the USSR has 
never striven to send Soviet spe- 
cialists to any country, including 
Iran, above a certain minimum. 
The Soviet Union often experien- 
ces a shortage of labour in the 
implementation of its extensive 
economic development plans. This 
is why as soon as the Iranian 
8 ists have acquired the 
skills of handling Soviet-made 
equipment, the Soviet specialists 
leave Iran. For instance, the pro- 
portion of Soviet specialists in 
the total labour force —p 
at the Isfahan iron-and-stee! plant 
in its first vears of operation was 


4 per cent. Today it has dropped 
to 2 per cent. 


At the Commission's meeting 
the two sides discussed in detail 
the problems of trade between 
our countries and noted that So- 
viet-Tranian trade, which rests on 
a mutually advantageous basis, is 
plaving an important jole in the 
development of economic rela- 
tions between the two countries. 


The Commi-sion recommended 
that broad business contacts be 
maintained between the respec- 
tive Tranian and Soviet organisa- 
tions to review the state of trade 
and to exchange views about 
measures to be taken to promote 


the growth of trade turnover be- 
tween the two countries and the 
conclusion of new mutually be. 
neficial contracts. 


In the course of the Commis: 
sion's session the Soviet side re- 
peatedly pointed out that the 
USSR has on no occasion impos- 
ed its aid on anyone or attached 
political or other strings to its 
aid. All projects of Soviet-Iranian 
cooperation are the property of 
the Iranian people. These projects 
are operating and turning out pro- 
ducts needed by the Iranian peo- 
ple and are improving the em- 
ployment situation in the coun- 
try. This fact was also pointed 
out by the head of the Iranian 
delegation in an interview to So- 
viet radio and television. He said, 
among other things, that Iran 
was not rejecting the economic 
agreements signed with the Soviet 
Union prior to the revolution, sin- 
ce they promoted the solution of 
the employment problem for the 
population and increased indus- 
trial production in Iran. 


The recent meeting of the So- 
viet-Iranian Commission was a 
new step towards the cor.solida- 
uuon and development of econom- 
ic cooperation between the two 
neighbouring countries, which has 
always been based on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal advantage. The 
Soviet Union has always been the 
champion of this kind of coope- 
ration between all countries, 
among them our southern neigh- 
bour-Iran. The Soviet Union's at- 
titude towards Iran was amply 
illustrated by Leonid Brezhnev’s 
telegramme to Ayatollah Khomei. 
ni, leader of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran, on the 60th anniversary 
of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between our countries. 
It expresses confidence that the 
progress of Soviet-Iranian rela- 


tions wi'l continue to proceed 
along the path of friendship, good. 
neighbourliness and mutually ad- 
vantageous cooperation. 








COPYRIGHT: "Vneshmyaya torgovlya"” 1980 English translation, "Foreign Trade", 1980 
CSO: 1812 





USSR WORLD TRADE 


GLOBAL RAW MATERIALS, ENERGY PROBLEMS VIEWED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHFNIYA in Russian No 10, Oct 80 pp 
30-43 


[Article by S. Glebov: "Problem of Providing Mankind With Raw Material and Energy"! ] 


[Text] As an integral part of the natural resources of society, minerals are linked 
directly to the history of development of its productive forces. The composition and 
qualitative anc quantitative characteristics of raw material and energy sources have 
changed as a function of change in the needs of human society and the opportunity for 
it to purposefully influence nature. In order to use natural substances to meet so- 
cial needs, it is necessary, wrote K. Marx, that the subjects of labor provided by 
nature "be torn loose from their immediate bond to the earth."2 


The physical strength of man is very limited, of course. For this reason, opportuni- 
ties for using minerals were very few in the early stages of development of social 
production. Only with repeated multiplication of the mass and diversity of means of 
labor and the ability to use them productively to influence nature has society ac- 
quired the fundamental opportunity to broaden the scope and increase the intensive- 
ness of resources use. 


Mineral Resources in Social Production 


As the science of natural resources has developed and social productive forces have 
been improved, changes in people's needs have altered the very opportunities for and 
limits on the use of various minerals. Thus, people in ancient times used only 18 
elements of the Mendeleyev Table, and in the 18th century -- only 29. In the 19th 
century, the number of elements being utilized by man had reached 54, and in the mid- 
20th century -- 80 (excluding the transuranium elements) .? 





1. The basis of this article is material from a chapter in the collective monograph 
"Global'nyye problemy sovremennosti" [Global Problems Today], prepared by the 
IMEMO [Institute of World Economics and International Relations] of the USSR Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 


2. K. Marx and F. Engels, "“Soch." [Works], Vol 23, p 189. 


3. V. 1. Smirnov, “Geologiya poleznykh iskopayemykh" [Mineral Geology], Moscow, 1969, 
p 8. 








As ia known, minerals are among the so-called nonrenewable resources of nature, that 
is, those whose scope of use is incomparably greater than their nacural reproduction, 


As social production and the consumption of raw material have grown, the list of non- 
renewable mineral resources has been expanded by those varieties whose natural supply 
lage eharply behind the scope of their use (Table 1). Quite recently, for example, 
petroleum could be considered a renewable mineral resource, ae overall reserves wv ce 
increasing as a result of regeneration prior to the start of consumption in indur ; 
power engineering, traneport and in households in the second half of the 19th century. 
But now the natural increment in natural reserves of petroleum ie insignificantly 
emall in comparison with the amounte being extracted, »o it can with full juatifica- 
tion be considered a typical nonrenewable mineral resource. 


Table 1. World Mineral Regeneration and Extraction (in 1,000 tone per year)* 
Regeneration Fetraction V 

(1) (2?) ; 
Lron 25,000 119,000 2.8 
Copper 175 4,460 11.9 
Zine 70 1,930 10.6 
Lead 180 2,330 i2.9 
Nickel 300 315A 1.2 
Tin 1.5 166 110.7 
Phosphorous 180 6,500 %.1 


* Sedimentary deposits from river run-off 
Source: THE AMERIC/N SCIENTIST, May-June 1974, p 287. 


For social production, the braking influence of mineral resources nonrenewability de- 
creases as productive forces develop, as resources extraction and processing equip- 
ment and technology are improved, and also in connection with the creation and in- 
creasingly extensive use of diverse artificial and synthetic mineral substitutes, 
with the use of so-called alternative, abundant sources of raw material and energy 
instead of rare and in the long term nonexistent sources: plastics to replace me- 
tals; coal, nuclear and other nontraditional types of energy to replace petroleum and 
natural gas. Opportunities are increasing for the purposeful use of materials now in 
use, for drawing substandard and inconveniently situated deposits into economic cir- 
culation. Freedom in resources use grows correspondingly, and its natural base and 
the base created by people are broadened. in so doing, the diversity of the social 
demands for raw material and of ways of meeting those demands are multiplied. 


The direct contribution of initial involvement (extraction, enrichment at extraction 
sites) of minerals in aggregate social production is comparatively small in quanti- 
tative terms. Extractive industry output is a small (approximately four percent) and 
decreasing proportion of the world social product. But this testifies not so much to 
a reduction in the importance of mineral resources as to the fact that in the course 
of and as a result of economic development, mankind is spending an increasingly smal) 
proportion of its socially necessary labor on detaching the subjects of labor pro- 
vided by nature from the natural environment, on drawing minerals into industrial 
processing. 


In combination with disproportionality in the development of individual parts of the 
world economy, unevenness in the distribution of mineral resources results in a sharp 











incongruity between the resources of many countries and the level of productive forces 
they have achieved and the level of demand of social production for raw material and 
fuel, Thie is often a source of serious difficulties and conflicts, including those 
of an international nature, The shaping of a world market, and then of a world eco- 
nomy, has played a very substantial role in weakening the dependence of Lie economies 
of individual atates on the availability of mineral resources within their countries, 
As a result, all countries have received some potential access to the wineral re- 
sources needed for their economic development even though corresponding deposite of 
such resources may not be available to them locally. 


In this connection, can it be maintained that the availability of mineral resources 
has ceased to provide advantages to those nations and states with such resources? 
The natural resources of a given country can stimulate its economy more successfully 
that broader eggregate opportunities for the efficient development and comprehensive 
utilization of natural deposits and their use as raw material and fuel. Therefore, 
given intensified international division of labor and stronger world economic ties, 
in order to obtain special advantages in the area of economic development, it is ob- 
viously far from suft cient and at the same time not absolutely necessary that an in- 
dividual state have considerable natural resources itself. Such advantages are de- 
termined in considerably greater measure by the amount and quality of manpower re- 
sources and by scientific-technical, production and tinancial opportunities. 


The importance of mineral resources to social production is changing dialectically. 
Expansion of the natural base of production is not occurring smoothly, in a straight 
line. Periods of more or less prolonged evolutionary development alternate with 
conflict “gradation gaps." Thus, the exacerbation of con.radictions in the field of 
energy supply now being observed is a sign of gradual exhaustion of opportunities 
for continuing to develop society's productive forces on the energy basis which had 
evolved over preceding decades. It predetermines a serious restructuring of this 
basis and, by the same token, removal, on a global level, of the given type of li- 
mitations on growth in productive forces similar to what happened at one time when 
the crisis due to exhaustion of wood-fuel resources was overcome by the large-scale 
transition to the industrial use of anthracite and subsequently to petroleum and gas. 


Global Reasons for the Energy Problem 


What have the worldwide, natural-history reasons for exacerbation of the world energy 
and raw material problem in the second half of the 20th century been? Chief among 
them we should single out the high-volume, accelerated growth in the scale of in- 
volvement of natural resources in economic circulation, the relatively limited amount 
of natural resources suitable for efficient utilization given the current level of 
knowledge and technology, the incongruity between the territorial distribution of 
mineral deposits accessible for profitable use and the basic centers of energy and 
raw material use. 


Social production growth, by predetermining the necessity of -apid expansion of qua- 
litative change in its natural basis, of increasing the intensivceness of resources 
use, and of up-dating equipment and technology, has objectively helped increase the 
complexity of the energy and raw materials problem. Meeting the demands of social 
production and consumption in each particular period of development of human society 
is limited by the level of scientific and technical base it has achieved, by its eco- 
nomy, and nence by the corresponding limited availability of natural resources. Ex- 
pansion of these broundaries frequently demands a sharp increase in social expenses 
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on exploiting natural resources, which te associated with changes tn the atructure 
of the economy. The reference is thus to limited natural resources at a given level 
of knowledge and technology. Thie relative, historically determined, limited avail- 
ability of natural resources should not be identified with an absolute lack of indi- 
vidual types of fuel and raw material. 


Present acientific thinking ie that in the long term, world energy production wil) 

not experience limitations in natural resources, It is expected that by the middle 

of the next century, nuclear (fission or thermonuclear reactors) and solar energy 

will be the main energy systems. The tendency for energy production outlays to grow 
will be curtailed with the creation of euch systems. In view of what apecialiate 
consider to be the inescapable reduction in annual petroleum extraction, we will have 
to go through a transition period by the end of this century, and perhaps earlier, in 
the next two decades. Considerably greater use will be made of other types of mineral 
fuel throughout thie period, and of coal and nuclear energy (fission reactors) in par- 
ticular, until we are ‘ully reoriented towards the new energy base. This transition 
will include 4 substa itial restructuring of the entire energy-coneuming complex of 
equipment and technology. 


The transition from a power engineering bused on petroleum to the new power engineer- 
ing system might take at least half a century, specialists estimate, and that half a 
century will be filled with various kinds of crisis situations.! And the physical 
and in principle unlimited nature of energy resources which might be available in 

the future with moderate outlays does not rid us of the necessity of developing and 
carrying out 4 purposeful energy policy. That has actually been transformed into an 
important direction in the activity of modern states. 


As concerns nonenergy raw ;aterial, a number of research projects, including ones at 
such prestigious institut! ons as the OECD, U.S. Bureau of Mines and University of 
Pennsylvania (USA) refute the hypothesis that we are threatened by mineral resources 
depletion (see Table 2). 


Table 2. Meeting World Demand for Commercial Mineral Reserves 


relation of 1976 relation of 1976 
reserves to demand reserves to demand 
1976 1976-2000 1976 1976-2000 
iron 194 5.1 molybdenum 108 2.2 
copper 54 1.4 nickel 83 2.2 
lead 29 1.2 tantalum 60 1.8 
tin 42 1.5 tungsten 57 1.4 
zinc 27 0.9 vanadium 300 8.2 
aluminum 200 6.2 bismuth 30 0.8 
titanium 300 4.4 mercury 30 0.9 
chromium 300 10.3 silver 20 0.6 
cobalt 44 1.3 platinum 110 3.1 
columbite B00 , 17 asbestos 22 0.5 
manganese 185 4.6 


(Source: see footnote 1, below, p 46) 


1. “Interfutures. Facing the Future: Mastering the Probable and Managing the Un- 
predictabie,” OFCD, Paris, 1979, ° 26. 
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The cumulative world demand for the most important minerals expected in the last 
quarter of the century can be more than met, with few exceptions, according to these 
estimates, even with the commercial reserves available in 1976, not to mention the 
many-fold gre ter amount of known potential resources (for a majority of minerals). 


Reserves and resources are mobile values, due not just to the continuous multiplica- 
tion of geological knowledge, but also to change in economic parameters. Expressed 
in absolute indicators (as for example, tone of metal or other usable substance), re- 
serves and resources depend on price dynamics, outlays on extraction, enrichment, 
processing and transport, given unchanged technology, and also on corresponding tech- 
nological advances. But expressed in relative indicators (in comparison with demand, 
let's say), those same reserves and resources also devend on demand dynamics at un- 
changed prices, on price elasticity and on possible changes in prices for substi- 
tutes. In stressing these circumstances, the authors of the forecast given in Table 
2 recommend that a very cautious attitude be taken towards interpreting these indi- 
cators. 


For example, does the 0.6 coefficient hypothetically describing the silver situation 
signify that reserves of this metal will have disappeared from our planet by approxi- 
mately 19907 No, at least based on the probability that seabed and other reserves 
known but not yet suitable for profitable development will move into the category of 
commercial reserves. Thus, a comparicon of the anticipated cumulative demand for 
silver in 1976-2000 and the potential silver resources in 1976 raises the “avail- 
ability” coefficient from 0.6 to 1.6.' This reasoring is also justified relative to 
practically all types of minerals (except for mercury and asbestos) whose separate 
availability indicators might cause doubt as to the unlimited nature of society's 
potential resource base. 


However, the authors of the OECD report note that even were asbestos, bismuth or 
other comparatively rare minerals (such as fluorite, germanium, graphite, gypsum, 
indium or mica, for example) to completely disappear, we could doubtless do without 
these minerals from a technological point of view. A shortage is not revealed in a 
single day, and there is always the possibility of a transition period in which the 
price of a raw material in short supply will rise and substitutes will be found. 
Consumption will decrease first of all in nonessential areas, which will in and of 
itself increase the “availability” of a given type of raw material for important 
areas of its use. 


So there is no worldwide or absolute shortage of raw material and none is foreseen 
from the scientific point of view. However, there are and unavoidably will be dii- 
ficulties in meeting the needs of social production for individual types of raw ma- 
terial and energy, which faces the world economy, engineering and science with seri- 
ous tasks. 


The intensified disproportionality in the distribution of mineral resources and pro- 
ductive forces helps to aggravate che energy and raw material problem objectively. 
As the international division of labor deepens and es world economic ties broaden, 
the dependence of the development of productive forces in any given country on its 
natural resources as a whole is weakened. However, the role of foreign economic re- 
lations — trade, investment, scientific-technical, currency-financial and others — 


1. “Incerfutures,” p 45. 
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in resources use ia growing sharply. Thies reflects intensification of the inter= 
dependence which naturally stema from the specialization of sovereign countries in 


the world economy. 


Socioeconomic Essence of the Energy and Raw Material Problem of Cupitalian, 


The problem of providing mankind with raw material and energy goes far beyond the 
area of the interaction between nature and society's productive forces, This prob- 
lem is directly associated with the specifics of society's production relations, 
which determine the social essence and forme of interrelationships between man and 
nature. “In order to produce," wrote K, Marx, “people enter into certain bonds and 
relationships, and their relationship with nature existe and production occurs only 
within the framework of these social bonds and relationships.": 


The property relations inherent to a given socioeconomic formation thus exert a de- 
cisive influence on resources-use processes. It is the very nature of the social and 
production relations of capitalism and the patterne of productive forces development 
inherent to it that are the main reasons for the extreme exacerbation of the energy 
and raw material problem in the nonaucialiat world, up to and including crisis et- 


tuations. 


In the 1970's, the energy and raw material supply of the world capitalist economy 

suffered a number of serious disruptions. In 1973-1974, a relative shortage of fuel 
and many types of raw material which was unprecedented in size and consequences was 
discovered. As a result of fuel and raw material price jumps, there occurred an un- 
usually large break in the long-term price proportions of international economic ex- 


change (Table 3). 


Table 3. World Capitaliet Market Price Dynamics (1975 = 100) 
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1. K. Marx and F. Engels, “Soch.,” Vol 6, p 4 
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Table 3 (continued): 
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1. Manufactured goods 18. Nonmetallic ores 
2. Fuel 20. Nonferrous metals 
4. Petroleum 22. Aluminum 
6. Natural gas 24. Copper 
8. Coal 26. Nickel 
10. Minerals, excluding petroleum 28. Lead 
12. Iron ore 3%. Zine 
14. Chromium ore 32. Tin 


16. Manganese ore 


Calculated from: MONTHLY BULLETIN OF STATISTICS, April 1980, p 162; “Handbook of 
International Trade and Development Statistics,” United Nations, New York, 1976. 


[Key numbering system follows original in Table. } 
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Capitalist business and political circles became alarmed ae never before about the 
depletion of nonrenewable natural resources. The contradictions between the indus- 
trially developed capitalist countries and the developing states in the area of na- 
tural resources use and raw material trade were sharply aggravated, A new knot of 
contradictions between the growing social requirements for energy and raw material 
and the capitalist methods of supplying resources drew ever tighter. Exacerbation 
of this contradiction, which expresses the essence of the energy and raw material 
problem of capitalism, was the cause of its growing into a crisis in the mid-1970's. 


The primary feature of the energy and raw material crisis of capitalism in the 1970's 
was the coinciding of an exacerbation of the conflict between the developed capital - 
ist countries and the developing countries based on destruction of the traditional 
relations of domination and subordination, including in the energy and raw material 
sector of the world capitalist economy, with cyclical tremors in the economy, which 
have been strongest in the post-war period. 


In the late 1970's and early 1980's, the extreme urgency of the energy and raw ma- 
terial problem has diminished somewhat. There are adequate supplies of fuel and raw 
material in the world market and the price relationships of many types of nonenergy 
raw material and finished products approximate the levels characteristic of the post- 
war period. However, the seriousness of the energy anc raw material problem remains, 
especially in interrelationships between the developed capitalist states wiich are 
net importers of petroleum and the developing countries exporting it. 


The unavoidability of crisis exacerbations of the energy and raw material situation 
result objectively from the specifics of world capitalist economic development. The 
unstable system of economic and political relations between states and transnational 
corporations, which is aimed foremost at enriching international capital, does not 
ensure conditions for the uninterrupted development of the energy and raw material 
sector of the economy of the nonsocialist world. The cyclical nature of the energy 
and raw material economy as an integral part of the capitalist economy, and with it 
the random, unpredictable sequence of periods of energy and raw material overproduc- 
tion and shortage and the sharp fluctuations in world prices, oftex. destructive to 
the economies of individual branches and states, have no’ been eliminated. 


In the atmosphere of exacerbation of the energy and raw material problem, the bourge- 
ois states have appreciably increased their anti-crisis measures at the national le- 
vel and in international relations. Long-range forecasting and planning in indivi- 
dual states and williin groups of countries has become widespread. However, under 
capitalist conditions, the actual results of this kind of activity are very limited. 
One example would be the failure of the many energy programs systematically put for- 
ward in the 1970's by three U.S. presidents, R. Nixon, CG. Ford and J. Carter. In- 
tensifying the economic function of a bourgeois state sometimes smoothes out some- 
what the cyclical and market-place disproportions in developing the energy and raw 
material economy and the crisis phenomena accompanying them, but it does not elimi- 
nate them. 


At the same time, it should be noted that under pressure from workers organized into 
political parties and trade unions, and while trying to ensure that normal conditions 
are maintained for reproducing social capital, a bourgeois state will in a number of 
instances set up barriers to the especially rapacious use of natural resources by in- 
dividual monopolies or groups of monopolies. Using the budget and a system of spe- 
cial institutions, the bourgeois state stimulates the search for and development of 
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natural resources both on its own territory and in other capitalist countries rich 

in minerals where the tavestment climate is favorable (USA, Canada, Auetralia, UAR and 
a number of Latin American countries). The state participates actively in financing 
scientific research and development in the extraction, processing and economical use 
of raw material and energy. 





In the USA, Japan and Western European countries, the state finances the creation of 
fuel and mineral raw material reserves, works out energy and raw material security 
programs using foreign economic channels and provides long-term credit for private 
capital investments in raw material and fuel extraction in the developing countries. 
In this way, state-monopolistic regulation can facilitate smoothing out to an extent 
the contradictions of capitalist resource use at the ntional and regional (European 
Economic Community, USA - Canada) levels. 


The situation is more complex in regulating the world capitalist economy. Attempts 
of this kind based on international organizations created b, the capitalist powers 
or under their aegis, including the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD), International Energy Agency (IEA) and others, have encountered very 
strong resistance from monopolist capital, and foremost from the transnational cor- 
porations. The transnationals control access to sources of raw material and prices 
for many minerals in the world capitalist market, including such important minerals 
as bauxites, molybdenum, nickel, platinum and chromium (see Table 4). The transna- 
tionals often arrange with the government of the country of origin of the lead com- 
pany to oppose foreign purchasers, especially during periods of exacerbation of in- 
ternationel economic and political conflicts. 


Table 4. Monopolistic Concentration of Raw Material Production in the Nonsccialist 
World (in the mid-1970's) 


share of the largest number of companies 
corporations (in %) controlling 65 per- 
cent of production 
one two three 
bauxites 17.0 35.0 48.2 9 
alumina 22.7 46.1 65.2 5 
aluminum 15.3 4.4 48,8 ll 
molybdenum (ore) 41.9 59.8 71.6 4 
chromium (ore) 16.5 41.0 53.7 9 
nickel 35.4 54.2 62.4 6 
platinum 48.8 91.5 9%6.5 2 


(Source: “Interfutures,"” p 52) 


The importance of the world economic sphere of regulation of the energy and raw ma- 
terial complex is growing in view of the progressive internationalization of economic 
life in general and of resources use in particular. The dependence of the main cen- 
ters of capitalism on deliveries of fuel and mineral raw material from the develop- 
ing countries has intensified appreciably in recent decades. This has been an im- 
portant factor in exacerbating the energy and raw material problem of capitalism 

now that politically sovereign states are using the natural resources they possess 

as a means of anti-imperialist struggle to transform international economic relations. 
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The capitalist powers have taken bilateral and multilateral steps aimed at more 
closely "linking" the developing countries with natural resources and facilities to 
process them with the world capitalist economic system, at strengthening asymmetrical 
interstate economic interdependence. 


A majority of the developing countries, on the other hand, are trying to establish 
effective national sovereignty and control over their natural resources, over ex- 
traction and marketing raw material in foreign markets. The developing states are 
encouraging geological surveying work on their territories and the creation of na- 
tional or mixed raw material and fuel extraction enterprises and enterprises for ini- 
tial or subsequent processing of minerals, viewing this as an integral part of their 
economic and social development programs. The young states are trying to increase 
export revenues and increase their influence on price-formation processes in world 
raw material and fuel markets, primarily by coordinating their actions and by acting 
in concert, both in the commercial area and in the foreign policy area. 


Given the high allotment of various minerals on their territories, the developing 
countries are experiencing a critical shortage of financing and materials, equipment, 
and the skilled personne! needed for effective utilization of their natural wealth. 
The branch structure of their energy and raw material economy is generally Limited 
and one-sided, a natural result of the neture of the exploitation in their colonial 
past and its modernized methods as practiced by international monopolist capital. 


The low level of development of productive forces is the primary reason for under- 
utilization or one-sided exploitation of the resources of the developing countries. 
The situation is aggravated by the consequences and survivais of a colonial produc- 
tion structure, by its socioeconomic backwardness. As a result, many of these coun- 
tries are experiencing a considerable and frequently rising deficit in fuel and min- 
eral raw material. 


The crisis in capitalist resources use is a crisis in the system of international 
capitalist division of labor. Forces interested in changes have found and are 
mastering the weapons of economic and political struggle to restructure this system. 
At the same time, their opponents have not yet lost the ability to resist and go on 
the counter-attack from time to time in individual sectors. The mechanism created 
by the monopolies for extracting and distributing minerals within the framework of 
the world capitalist economy comes under pressure again and again from those of its 
subjects striving at any cost, including the use of force, to preserve the basic 
outlines of that mechanism. The frontal collisions between Western diplomacy and 
the developing countries in such international forums as the UN Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD) and the North - South Conference in Paris, for example, are 
clear manifestations of this. In the area of bilateral relations, the 1979-1980 
Iran-American conflict is the deepest and most far-reaching in its consequences. 

The energy and raw material problem interacted with the crisis in relations of do- 
mination and subordination, with the deepening overall crisis of capitalism as a 
socioeconomic system. 


Bourgeois science veils the socioeconomic essence of the energy and raw material 
problem of capitalism. In this regard, attention is focused on just one aspect of 
the problem, its natural-history causes which are worldwide in nature and linked to 
the objective processes of development of productive forces. As a result, the so- 
cioeconomic specifics of capitalist resources use, and in particular its unavoidable 
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development through crises, have been absolutized as a universal law equally inherent 
to all links in its worldwide economy. But scientific research on problems of world- 
wide importance assumes a precise division between global aspects and those deter- 
mined by the specific conditions of a concrete social structure. 


The Approach of the Socialist Community 


"We in no way rule nature...," wrote F. Engels. “We do not rule it as if we were 
outside nature..., our only dominion over it is that we, as distinct from all other 
living things, are able to understand its laws and use them correctly."* The coun- 
tries of the socialist community are allotted ‘ifferent reserves of materials and 
fuel by nature. It is not, of course, a matter of indifference to socialist society 
and to individual states and enterprises wiat it costs to obtain raw material and 
fuel, to deliver it from extraction sites to places of consumption. In the Soviet 
Union, one of the states best provided with natural resources, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the mineral reserves thus far revealed is in the eastern portion, beyond 
the Urals, with consumption concentrated in the European portion. Thus, socialism, 
too, is encountering an energy and raw materials problem, but socialist ownership 
and its planned economic system provide society with an opportunity to effectively 
solve complex problems of interaction with nature. 


A profound awareness of the objective laws of interaction of society and nature, regu- 
lating resources use in the interests of the comprehensive development of mankind and 
making it more efficient are necessary conditions for successful solution of the en- 
ergy and raw materials problem. The high rates of growth in the demand for energy 

and raw material, the lack of sufficient resources which can now be utilized profit- 
ably and uneven resources distribution -- all this makes increased demands on the 
scientific level of planning, including long-range planning, as well as on coordi- 
nation of the national economic plans of the socialist community. 


The question of the socialist countries’ position regarding the world energy and raw 
materials problem is of imporcant significance in evaluating prospects for develop- 
ing the world economy and world economic relations. Precisely what aspects of the 
complex world energy and raw materials problem can actually be influenced in a posi- 
tive way by the socialist states, in what ways and along what lines? 


The dynamics and proportions of capitalist reproduction as a whole and in the energy 
and raw materials sector in particular and the economic relations between the indus- 
trially developed capitalist countries and the developing countries, between states 
and monopolies, are shaped and change in conformity with the laws operating in the 
world capitalist economy. Socialism influences these processes first of all through 
its economic ties with the world of capitalism. In a number of instances, this in- 
fluence is quite substantial. For example, deliveries of petroleum, natural gas, 
ferrous and a number of nonferrous metals and chemical raw material from the USSR 

to capitalist countries on a long-term, stable basis have become a factor of consi- 
derable importance in meeting the energy and raw materials requirements of the FRG, 
France, Italy, Finlend, Japan, the USA and a number of other countries. 


The economic cooperation of CEMA member~-nations with the developing countries not 
only eases the energy and raw material situation of the latter, but is also an ex- 
ample of mutually advantageous international economic relations based on equal rights 
and is an important factor in the struggle of the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 


1. K. Marx and F. Engels, "Soch.," Vol 20, p 496. 
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America for a progr. sasive new international economic order. Expansion of trade and 
economic relations between the socialist and developing states signifies a narrowing 
of the sphere of operation of monopolist capital. The participation of the social- 
ist countries in the work of a number of international organizations is also aimed 
at a just resolution of the energy and raw materials problem within the framework of 
the nonsocialist part of the wor): 





Growth in the role of the socialist countries in world scientific and technical pro- 
gress and economic development is an objective basis for intensifying their positive 
influence on resolving the global energy and raw materials problem. In this regard, 
we could make special mention of various levels of activity and channels of such in- 
fluence corresponding to them: national economic, integrational (CEMA) and world. 


At the national economic level, the efforts of the socialist countries to solve the 
energy and raw material supply problems encompass the entire resources use cycle 
from surveying to final consumption and the use of recovered raw material. These 
efforts are aimed at long range planning to make national economic structures more 
efficient with consideration of the known and assumed amounts, quality and diversity 
of resources, on the one hand, and opportunities for participating effectively in the 
international division of labor as buyers and sellers of fuel and raw material, on 
the other. In minerals extraction, a most important role is given over to increas- 
ing the effectiveness of surveying and prospecting, to improving the equipment avail- 
able to them, to ensuring outstripping growth in proven mineral reserves as compared 
with the rates of development of extractive branches, and to che intelligent, com- 
prehensive use of mineral deposits. 


In the socialist sta es, reducing fuel and raw materia: losses in extraction and pro- 
cessing to a minimum, mastering and disseminating progressive, waste-free technolo- 
gies with few operations (geotechnological methods of working deposits, dumpless 
processing of ores and concentrates, metallurgy which does not use blast furnaces) 
are important national economic tasks. Given growth in the load on our natural po- 
tential, the development and dissemination of synthetic fuels and raw material have 
acquired broad scope. 


In order to accelerate the resolution of the tasks enumerated, we are intensively 
developing scientific principles for the intelligent use and protection of mineral 
wealth and are taking comprehensive steps to improve the organization, planning and 
economic stimulation of the thrifty, effective use of natural resources. 


The USSR plays a large international role as a major consumer and exporter of fuel 
and raw material commodities circulating in the world market. 


The export opportunities of the USSR can be increased with the participation of part- 
ners in developing additional mineral resources within the Soviet Union, including 
on the basis of long-term compensatory-type agreements. In the late 1970's, there 
were dozens of such agreements in force between Soviet organizations and companies 

in capitalist countries. 


Growth in imports of raw material into the USSR is realistic and promising, as the 
USSR has become a net importer of many raw materials, including those from the de- 
veloping countries. The Soviet Union has accumulated considerable experience in 
helping develop power engineering and materials-producing branches of industry in 
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the Liberated states. Thus, the USSR's role in building the Aswan and Euphrates 
hydroelectric power-generating facilities, in developing petroleum and gas industry 
in Iraq and India, and in creating very large ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy fa- 
cilities in India, Turkey, Algiers, Nigeria and a number of other countries, is well- 
known. 


The basic directions of joint activity by the socialist countries to solve the energy 
and raw materials problem within the framework of the Council for Economic Mutual 
Assistance were defined by the 32nd CEMA Session (1978) using the target-program me- 
thod. Among them are the coordinated modernization of national economic structures 
and making socialist international division of labor more efficient with considera- 
tion of the energy and raw materials security of participating countries and oriented 
towards the better use of the achievements and opportunities offered by scientific 
and technical prograss. 





Implementation of the “Long-Term Target Program of Cooperation in the Fields of Energy, 
Fuel and Raw Material" approved by the 32nd CEMA Session is of special importance. 

The program anticipates geological surveying work by the countries concerned to in- 
crease known reserves of needed fuel and raw material resources, the development of 
production capacities to extract raw material and energy sources and to produce elec- 
tric power in countries possessing considerable natural resources, the development 

of nuclear power engineering, and research, development and industrial application 

of methods of obtaining synthetic types of fuel and materials. 


The object of this program is to increase the efficiency of the amounts and structure 
of energy and raw materials production and deliveries and consumption of its output 
with consideration of opportunities for division of labor on a CEMA scale. In par- 
ticular, we plan to combine the capital investments of the countries concerned to 
expand production of ferrous metals (in the USSR), nonferrous metals (in the USSR 

and Cuba) and phosphorous-bearing output (in the Mongol an People's Republic). We 
anticipate construction of nuclear power plants with a total capacity of up to 37 
million kilowatts in European CEMA member-nations and in Cuba and continued develop- 
ment of unified electric power systems in accord with the 1977 general agreement. 


The program includes steps to jointly develop, utilize and disseminate energy- and 
materials-conserving technology and equipment, which will enable us to ease the taut- 
ness in the energy and raw materials balances of the participating countries. At 

the same time, we plan to increase the extraction and improve the use of fuel (so- 
lid fuel in particular) and raw material everywhere we have reserves which can be 
developed profitably, to process petroleum more thoroughly, to increase the percent- 
age of light petroleum products to 60-65 percent as against the less than 50 percent 
now produced, and to limit inefficient international flows of metal-bearing raw ma- 
terial with low levels of concentration in favor of increased exchange of metals. 


An important long-range direction is joint participation in developing the natural 
resources of the developing countries and instituting large-scale, long-term indus- 
trial cooperation relations with them. It is considered possible that such ties 
could also be established with industrial capitalist states interested in the com- 
mercial application of advanced equipment and technology. Cooperation among social- 
ist countries in the scientific development of power engineering problems includes 
the creation of promising technical means of utilizing new energy sources and new 
methods of converting and transmitting that energy. Its basic forms and directions 
were outlined by the program and CEMA member-nation scientific-technical cooperation 
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to solve fuel and energy problems through 1989. Research on the intelligent use of 
mineral resources is also being coordinated by the program of cooperation by concerned 
ceuntries on the problem of a global environment monitoring system. The potential of 
joint research on natural resources using the space facilities of tie "Interkosmos" 
program is considerable. 


Experience in solving problems of meeting the need for energy and raw material with 
minimal outlays is of importance to the socialist community as a whole and to its 
individual members, given a socially just distribution of the growing expenditure 
burden. In recent years, a whole series of directions of socialist state partici- 
pation in solving the energy and raw materials problem on a worldwide level has been 
developed. Thus, information is being exchanged on scientific-technical achievements 
and policies in the a.ea of natural resources use and corresponding consultations are 
being held with the states concerned. The Soviet Union is an ‘ndispensable, active 
participant in discussions of energy and raw materials problems in the UN and other 
representative international organizations (the World Ener~y Conference, World Petro- 
leum Congress, International Gas Union and others). 


The first steps have already bean taken in cooperating with nonsocialist countries on 
geological research on and utilization of mineral resources, especially in remote 
land areas and in the world ocean, using the latest methods and procedures. The so- 
cialist countries participate actively in developing international conventions on le- 
gal procedures for mineral resources prospecting and mining on the ocean floor which 
falls within national jurisdiction. They have achieved the adoption of such con- 
structive resolutions as will block monopolistic practices in the international zone 
of the world ocean and help all countries use its resources on a fair basis and with 
equal rights. 


CEMA countries have put forward an initiative on international cooperation to broaden 
the material-technical base of energy production and transmission, on researching 

and developing new energy sources and consuming them intelligently, including the 
formation of a European energy system. The USSR and other socialist states favor 
cooperation in the development and commercial use of low-waste and no-waste types 

of production, in creating artificial materials with pre assigned properties to save 
natural raw material, especially raw materials in short supply. 


CEMA countries are helping normalize world raw material markets, in particular by par- 
ticipating in implementing the provisions of the integrated raw material program 
adopted by UNCTAD. It is aimed at ensuring stable raw material international trade 
conditions, including the elimination of extreme price fluctuations and maintaining 
prices at levels which will really be advantageous and fair to producers and consumers. 


So, relying on public ownership of natural resources and means of production and a 
planned economic system, the states of the socialist community are solving the energy 
and raw materials problem in the interests of all their citizens, with a socially 
just distribution of the growing outlays on utilizing mineral resources and resources 
as a whole. At the same time, the socialist community actively supports international 
cooperation in this area, so important to all mankind. Practical implementation of 
the socialist countries’ policy of peace and detente and improvement in the political 
prerequisites of scientific-technical, industrial, trade and economic cooperation 
among states with different social systems are factors necessary to overcoming a num- 
ber of serious obstacles to solving the global energy and raw material problem. 
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ROLE OF SOVIET BANKS ABROAD DESCRIBED 
Kiev POD ZNAMENEM LENINIZMA in Russian No 22, Nov 80 pp 71-72 
[Article by A. Bondarenko: "Soviet Banks Abroad"] 


[Excerpts] Soviet banks abroad play an impor ant role in developing USSR trade and 
economic ties with foreign countries. 


Special! commercial Soviet banks have been created in recent years in the FRG, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and Luxemburg, and Mosnarbank [Moscow People's Bank] departments 
have been opened in Singapore and Lebanon to serve foreign trade and other forms of 
USSR economic ties with the capitalist and developing states. 


These banks are joint-stock companies and operate within the framework of the legis- 
latic of the corresponding countries. They are subject to local laws and limita- 
tions, observe the traditions and rules existing in these countries in the area of 
banking operations, pay taxes and enjoy all the privileges available in these coun- 
tries. 


Their shareholders are Soviet banks, foreign trade and other economic organizations 
which set the direction of USSR banking institution policies and activities abroad. 


Each Soviec bank abroad conducts operations to attract capital in the form of freely 
convertible foreign exchange in local and international money markets, as well as at 
banks of other countries. This enables them to grant direct loans to banks of the 
socialist countries, including the MBES [International Bank for Economic Cooperation] 
and MIB [International Investment Bank], and to grant credit to companies in capi- 
talist and developing states trading with the USSR and other countries in the 
socialist community. 


Soviet banks abroad finance some measures in the countries they are in, conduct for- 
eign exchange arbitration, help shape the consumer market to market goods from the 
socialist countries. 


The Mosawarbank is the leading means of financing East-West trade. Founded in Octo- 

ber 1919 with capitalization of 250,000 pounds sterling, this bank is now among the 

top 10 banks in England in terms of operations volume and profit, and it has the re- 
putation of a first-class international bank. As of 1 January 1977, the paid capi- 

tal of the Mosnarbank was 36.5 million pounds sterling and the total balance was 1.5 
billion pownads sterling. Correspundent banks from more than 50 of the world's coun- 
tries have deposits in its accounts. 








in recent years, the Mosnarbank and other Soviet banka abroad have appreciably broad 
ened their credit=-calculation operations and correspondent business ties with foreign 
banks. Thus, the aperegate resources of Soviet banka abroad had tripled in 1976 as 
compared with 1970, atanding at six billion rubles, and joint-atock capital more than 
quadrupled during that same period, 





However, the activity of Soviet banks abroad is often done under complex conditions, 
The major crop and crisis phenomena in the capitalist economy, the mass bankruptcies 
of companies and banks, galloping inflation, the fact that a majority of the Western 
currencies are “free-floating,” and the incessant trade and currency wars have created 
an atmosphere of uncertainty and inatability in capitalist markets. 


For example, the participation of Soviet banks in international banking consort iume 
granting the USSR and other socialist countries mid-term financial credit in Buropean 
currencies has taken on important significance. Such credits are advantageous in 
that their terme are °°’ ‘inked to any specific companies or suppliers of goods. 
Fore’ on trade organizations a... therefore free to choose machinery and equipment ex- 
r able Lo ensure the best technical and commercial! delivery terms. 


ceney bank credits also help mobilize financial resources to carry out 
» long-term cooperation, including that on a compensatory basis. Thus, 
rency tunds were drawn by the International Investment Ban from a con- 
stern banks to build the Orenburg - Western USSR border gas pipeline. 

‘' a8 a whole is implementing upwards of 50 compensatory projects with the 


help of such credit drawn. 


This provides a major ecunomic impact and in time a considerable gain. For example, 
receipts of freely convertible currency just from natural gas deliveries for export 
over the time the compensatory agreements have been in effect have been more than 
$35 million, much more than the Western credits granted (about $3 million) to pur- 
chase pipe and equipment. 


The development of close business cooperation between soviet banks abroad and the 

banks of other countries hae aleo borne fruit. Thue, in (974, Eirobank (eic) and Credit 
Lyvonais Bank (France) reated the “Promoliz” licensing society to erant credit to im- 
port equipment to the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. "Promoliz” con- 
cluded licensing contracts with a number of Soviet foreign trade organizations which 
provide an opportunity to acquire equipment without making capital investments. 


Another example of advantageous cooperation is the opening of a Mosnarbank represen- 
tation in Moscow late last year and the simultaneous signing of an agreement between 
the Mosnarbank and the British Morgan Grenfell and Bank of Scotland, in accordance 
with which the Mosnarbank will represent the interests of these two British banks in 
Moscow. Lord Catto, Chairman of the Board of Morgan Grenfell, had high praise tor 
the agreement signed on cooperation to further increase British-Soviet trade. He 
noted the unique character of that cooperation, which combines the great experience 
the Mosnarbank has in financing trade between East and West with the experience Mor- 
gan Grenfell and Bank of Scotland have in organizing and granting export credits, 
including those to finance large-scale projects. 


It should be stressed that this is the first example in our relations with capital- 
ist countries of sound British banks agreeing with a Soviet bank abroad on joint ac- 
tivity aimed at broadening trade and economic ties between the USSR and Great Britain. 








Thus, the activity of Soviet banke abroad ia helping to actualize the program out- 
lined by the 25th CPSU Congress to develop the foreign economic ties of the Soviet 
Union and create a solid material basis for broad international cooperation, 
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